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Under the Net 


JosepH E. Zarczyk, *46 
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Dinner was over. We had just drunk 
the toast to the King-Emperor and were 
about to drift into the ante-room. The 
colonel who hadn’t dined in mess, enter- 
ed hurriedly, still in khaki, and spoke 
quietly to the adjutant. Sitting near 
the adjutant, I couldn’t help hearing 
snatches of what the colonel said: 

“.. got away a week ago, it seems. 
. . . Keep it secret because. . . time to 
reach Pershawar. .. Better double the 
guard.” 

Then I moved out of earshot. I was 
almost in the ante-room when the ad- 
jutant called me back. 

The colonel said, “Bob, Sher Ali es- 
caped from Lucknow Prison several days 
ago. The news just reached brigade; 
the general passed it on to me. The 
commandant at Lucknow kept the break 
quiet, hoping his people would catch 
Sher Ali before this. Well, they haven’t.” 


} 


They both looked at me curiously. 
You see, ’'d been in command of the 
party that had caught Sher Ali several 
months before, stealing rifles near Mich- 
ni. He was the last of the notorious 
rifle thieves on India’s Northwest fron- 
tier, although for fifteen years heavy 
rewards had been offered for his capture. 
His trial was short and efficient; they 
gave him a life sentence. 

As he was led away, he pointed a 
shaking finger at me and screamed: “The 
life of that white pig shall be forfeited 
for this. By the beard of the Prophet, 
I swear it.” 

Twice’since he’d been put away, mes- 
sages to his now scattered followers had 
been intercepted, urging them to avenge 
his capture by slaying the “white pig.” 
A vindictive gentleman, Sher Ali. Of 
course, it was all in the day’s work; 
soldiers and constables don’t pay too 
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much attention to threats. 

But now that he had broken jail? The 
colonel and the adjutant were looking 
at me not only curiously, but solicitously. 

“Oh, well,” I said, “he knows every 
one expects him to come back to the 
frontier. He’s a fox; this is the last 
place on earth he'll head for.” 

“Yes?” asked the colonel softly, “He 
was seen in Nowshera — yesterday.” 
(Nowshera is only forty miles from Per- 
shawar.) 

“Even so,” I argued, “I don’t think 
he’d-run his neck into a noose by com- 
ing after me.” 

“The general seems to think other- 
wise,” said the colonel shortly,” and I 
agree with him. Better keep all your 
doors and windows locked. Don’t take 
this bird too lightly, young feller, or 
you may wake up dead.” 

After that, I strolled into the ante- 
room, where some one called me to make 
a fourth at contract. DT’d been in my 
cups in the gunners’ mess the night be- 
fore; I was dead tired. After a single 
rubber I found a substitute and went 
to bed. 

My company commander, Jack Mit- 
chell, and I lived in a bungalow a hun- 
dred yards from the compound; but just 
then Jack happened to be away on a 
training mission at Whow. The early 
autumn night was hot but clear, with no 
moon. As I walked the short distance 
down the road, I kept thinking with dis- 
taste about having to seal myself in be- 


hind locked doors and windows. Still, 
it was the thing to do. 
At our little gate I turned in. My 


white mess jacket brought the sentries 
running. They were, I saw, men of my 
own company. 

“Carry on,” I said lightly, “I’m not 
Sher Ali.” 

“But he will come,” one of them re- 
plied in his gutteral Pushtu. “Sleep with 


one eye open, sahib.” 


In the bedroom the oil lamp was burn- 
ing low. Good Mohammed, my big 
Pathan servant, squatted in a corner, 
more than half asleep. He jumped’ up 
noiselessly and raised the lamp. The 
room had an unfamiliar look. 

“IT moved your honor’s bed, “Gool 
Mohammed explained. “I have been 
over to Mitchell sahib’s side, there lock- 
ing the windows and door to his bath 
chamber. Here all is secure.” 

“Why move the bed?” I asked. 

“Tt was too near the window.” He 
fumbled with a leather holster and half 
shyly, produced my Webley. “Sahib best 
sleep with revolver under pillow.” 

I smiled, “All right. Put it there. 
Then you can go to bed.” 

He raised an edge of the mosquito net, 
where it was tucked under the mattress;: 
slipped his arm inside. 

“May your honor sleep well,” he said, 
salaaming gravely. 

. He went out. I heard the snap of the 
spring lock on the front door, followed 
by a slight scuffing when he stepped into 
his slippers on the veranda. As I un- 


dressed, something of all this apprehen- 
sion at last communicated itself to me. 
I half thought of leaving the lamp turn- 
ed low, then remembered I never could 
sleep with a light burning. Instead I 
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found a flashlight in the bureau. With 
this in hand, I blew out the lamp and 
felt my way in under the net. What 
with revolver and flashlight under the 
pillow, my head seemed to rest on a rock 
pile. I thought drowsily, “Never sleep 
with all this hardware—must shift the 
darned things.” But I was tired out... 

I came awake, every nerve strangely 
tingling. No noise. Not a sound, save 
for the ticking of my watch on the 
bureau—and breathing my own. But 
something was off color, something was 
terribly wrong. I was lying on my back, 
right arm flung over my head. 

My fingers gripped a thick wrist; my 
sense of touch told me it couldn’t be 
anything else. That wrist, absolutely 
motionless, was inside the netting. What 
would his next move be? Blood pound- 
ing in my ears, I lay there. Why was 
he so quiet? Had I unexpectedly 
grasped his wrist in my sleep? Was he 
waiting until I should relax? 

The gun. Yes, but how to get it with- 
out advertising that I was awake? I 


thought, “If he’d only move a little— 
give me some line on what he’s going 
to do.” 

But he didn’t. And the total lack of 
animation in the wrist became a horror. 
I waited and waited ... and waited. 
Suddenly I knew I couldn’t stand the 
strain any longer. Come what might, 
I'd yank that wrist suddenly toward me 
—try to smash him while he was off 
balance. It seemed my only chance. 

In the split second between decision 
and action, outside a Lee-Enfield cough- 
ed thickly. Then, came a high, agon- 
ized scream; many boots pounded the 
hard earth. 

Some one fumbled with the front door 
lock; I heard the door crash open, and 
Gool Mohammed burst in, eyes rolling, 
a lighted hurricane lamp in his hand. 

“Quick, sahib—come. They have 
shot Sher Ali!” 

I lay there like a fool, unable to get 
up. Left shoulder and arm were numb. 
My right hand still gripped that wrist— 
—my own. 


Abe Lincoln 


~ Norman S. WILiiaMs, *46 


Abe Lincoln came from the common folk, 
From people just like you and me; 

His ideals: life, liberty, happiness, 

To all justice and equality. 


For his every act there was honest rea- 


son, 


Though some have said he abused his 


trust; 


He knew all men were meant to be free, 
For God is fair and forever just. 


So let us pay homage to this man so 


great, 


Who lived and died to make men free, 
Who led the way for the rest of the world 
Along the path called democracy. 
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It (an Happen To You 


Ciirrorp G. VERNICK, *46 


What follows actually happened to two 
members of Class I. For their sakes, we 
shall use fictitious names. 


“Hey, Chuck, hold up a minute, will 
ya! I’ve got good news for you.” 

“Hi, Larry, Something about our club 
dance next week, I hope.” 

“IT told ya Td fix you up, didn’t I? 
Well, ma boy, I have gotten you one of 
the most beautiful girls in Everett. She’s 
a gorgeous brunette; and boy, can she 
dance! Well, see you later, kid; gotta 
run to my ‘chem’ class.” 

Chuck dreamed for a week about this 
“gargeass” brunette, whose image came 
to him like that of Hedy Lamarr, and 
whose dancing was like a_ballerina’s. 
Finally, the big night came! 

Waiting at Park Street subway station 
for their dates, Larry is complacent, for 
his girl-friend is coming and he knows 
what to expect; but Chuck is anxious, 
for he has had blind dates before and 
hopes that this one won’t be as gruesome 
as the others. Then Chuck sees the girls 
as they approach. 

“Eeeeyipe! Larry, how could ya! Me! 
Your best friend!! 


“So help me, I got her on Betty’s 
recommendation. I wouldn’t have— 
Well, hello, girls; Myrtle, I want’cha to 
meet Chuck.” 


After Chuck has muttered something 
that sounded like “How d’ja do”, the 
two couples proceeded on their way to 
the dance. There, Chuck’s spirit hit a 
new low as he saw all his alleged friends 
grin when he walked in. 


“Oh, well’, thought Chuck,” it’s only 
for one night.” 


To make matters worse, she danced so 
badly that she preferred to sit most of 
the numbers out... . At last the dance 
was over, and with it came the knowl- 
edge that the girls had to be escorted to 
Everett. At the time, a sleet storm was 
making travel a hazard and a trial. The 
two capitalists now decided that if they 
were ever to see “home sweet home” 
again, they would have to take a taxi. 
Thereupon, for one half hour, they hailed 
cabs, but to no avail. Suddenly, one pull- 
ed up opposite them across the wide 
street. Chuck, eyeing it, broke into a run 
toward it. Halfway across, however, he 
tripped, slid on his back to the taxi, and 
then underneath. The driver stuck his 
head out of the window, and shouted: 
“Hey, whaddaya think ya doin’ under 
there?!” 

After Chuck’s reply that he was only 
examining the motor, the four “orphans 
of the storm” decided to make the trip 
with Mr. Bery (Boston Elevated Rail- 
wav). The voyage home was uneventful, 
By that time, Chuck had even ceased to 
look at Myrtle. Eventually, the quartet 
reached Betty’s house, where the boys 
again tried to procure a taxi by calling 
up every company within five miles; 
but to no avail. Betty now offered to 
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let the boys sleep over; but Chuck, dis- 
covering that they would have to sleep 
on the parlor floor, protested so vigor- 
ously that the idea was abandoned. 
After Larry had bid his girl-friend a fond 
adieu and Chuck had grumbled a muffled 
“Goodnight”, they left. The time was 
2:00 A.M. 

The fun now really began. Our travel- 
ers found that the roads were much 
more slippery, and they stumbled and 
groped disconsolately along. Half-craw]- 
ing, they reached the bus stop, only to 
remember that the last bus had left at 
12:30. However, the two lucky boys 
could walk, and, trying to recall the route 
‘home, they started on their way. Having 
walked and slipped for about twenty 
minutes, Chuck turned to Larry and 
said: “Say, Larry, do you think we 


should have slept there!” 

“Of course; didn’t I say we should 
have? Doesn’t matter though now; we’re 
almost in Chelsea.” 

As they continued on their way, a 
sudden drone came to their ears. 

“Look! A streetcar!” 

“Ya, but where’s it going?” 

“Who cares? It’s better than walking 
on this ice.” 

Boarding the car, they did not even 
bother to ask the conductor where they 
were going, but just found themselves 
at Scollay Square at 3:00 A.M. 

Arriving home at 5:00 A.M. as the 
first streaks of dawn appeared, they ar- 
rived at Chuck’s house, fell into bed 
there, and slept until the next afternoon. 

Moral: Always stay home and study 
your Latin. 


Featherbrain Scores Again 


P. J. Mruer, *46 


Every one has favorite dislikes. Some 
people dislike insects; others find flowers 
unbearable; and still others hate their 
fellow-man. I am a very meek soul; I 
love insects, flowers, and people. In fact, 
I can get along with almost anybody or 
anything. Rarely do I quarrel or com- 
plain. One thing, however, I cannot 
stand: radio detective stories. Why? Let 
me tell you. 

I come home from a hard day’s work, 
and having eaten, seat myself in my 
favorite chair. I am completely relaxed. 
My hand wanders to the radio dial; and 
without thinking, I switch it on. 

“Keglog’s Krunchie Wunchies present 
‘The Adventures of Phineas Feather- 
brain,’ starring that distinguished actor 
of stage, screen, and radio—Hasil Math- 
~ bone.” 

I am startled into a rude awakening. 
Eerie music, the squeaking of doors, and 


an occasional burst of machine-gun fire 
shatter the silence. I become tense. [am 
waiting. The music rises to a crescendo. 

“For all our friends, both young and 
old, we once more present the greatest of 
all detective stories, The Adventures of 
Phineas Featherbrain. This sketch is 
brought to you by Keglog, the makers of 
Krunchie Wunchies, that perfect break- 
fast cereal that gives you the perfect feel- 
ing for a perfect day. Furthermore, 
Krunchie Wunchies are packed full of 
Vitamin xy28—the new superpower vita- 
min. So run to your neighborhood gro- 
cer, and get a package, of Krunchie wun- 
chies tonight! Now for our story.” 

I sit on the edge of my chair, straining 
every nerve. I dig fingernails deep into 
the sides of the seat. 

We find ourselves in the office of the 
great detective, Mr. Featherbrain. A 
gentleman has just entered and_pre- 
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sented his card. 


“What is your trouble, Mr. Doe?” 


“Well, Mr. Featherbrain, it’s my wife. 
During the past two weeks she has re- 
ceived several letters, signed by some one 
who calls himself Mr. X, threatening her 
with death unless we move immediately. 
This, of course, is impossible! You know 
how desperate the housing stortage is. 
Well, last night she received a note. 
When I read it, I thought I should con- 
sult you.” 


> 


“Hmmmmm.... 

“My dear Mr. Doe, I should say from 
the nature of this note that we must 
make all possible haste to get to your 
abode. Let us be off.” 

I hear a door slam, and appropriate 
music denotes the passing of time. Ques- 
tions plague me: Who is this mysterious 
Mr. X? Will Mr. Doe’s wife be killed, or 
will she find an apartment and move? 
What was in the note? What is the great 
Phineas Featherbrain going to do? Sud- 
denly the music stops, and the announcer 
begins again. 

“We now find our hero and Mr. Doe at 
the Doe mansion. The huge black house 
overlooks a swamp in the dreariest sec- 
tion of the city.” 


“Quick, Mr. Doe; give me the key.” 


FOneT havé no key, Mr. Featherbrain; 


my wife has it.” 


“Then we must break down the door.” 

There is the sound of wood splintering: 
Then two shots, a.scream, and a thud. 
Music begins again. 

I break into a cold sweat; my heart 
beats like a trip-hammer. The suspense 
is unbearable. Who shot? Who fell to 
the floor? Who screamed? 


“Ah, yes, my friends, I know you are 
puzzled. However, here is something 
that is never puzzling—a big bowl of 
Krunchie Wunchies for breakfast. What 
a treat! Don’t forget that it was by eat- 
ing Krunchie Wunchies that Phineas 
Featherbrain got his marvelous powers of 
deduction. So buy Krunchie Wunchies, 
the only breakfast cereal containing Vit- 
amin xy28—the super-vitamin. Now 
back to our story. We find the hero, 
Phineas Featherbrain, very much alive 
and well. He has just burst into an up- 
stairs room, where he finds Mrs. Doe, 
sobbing violently, standing beside the 
body of a dead man.” 

“Oh, my dear, what have you done?” 

“John, John, you must believe me. I 
didn’t kill him! I didn’t do it!” 

“But there is the gun on the floor, and 
Mr. Featherbrain and I just heard the 
shots.” 


“Oh, John, you don’t believe me!” 


“Well, Mr. Featherbrain, it’s a clear 
case of murder. Even if this woman is 
my wife, I won’t have a murderess in my 
house. Make the arrest!” 

“Very well, Mr. Doe, if you insist. 
YOU are under arrest!!!” 

There is the snap of handcuffs and a 
crescendo of music. I sit upright, amazed. 
What is this that I just heard? Can the 
great Phineas Featherbrain be wrong? 
Impossible! Then his marvelous powers 
of deduction have triumphed again. But 
how? I rack my now feeble brain. The 


reputation of our hero is at stake. Feath- 
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erbrain’s voice breaks through the music. 

“You see, it is all very simple. Mr. 
Doe had killed his butler two weeks ago, 
because the butler was the only person 
who knew that Mr. Doe had purchased a 
bag of sugar without giving any stamps 
for it. To avoid suspicion, Doe rigged up 
a gun attached to a spring on the handle 
of his study door. He told his wife to 
bring him dinner at two o’clock. Then he 
came to bring me to the house by making 
up a story. Just as I entered, Mrs. Doe 
turned the handle of the study door. The 
gun fired twice; the spring hurled it out 
and into the air. Mrs. Doe screamed, and 
the gun fell with a thud, like a body, to 
the floor. Yes, it was all very simple. But, 


Mr. Doe, you forgot one thing!” 
“What? Tell me what!” 


“You had killed your butler by slitting 
his throat, not by shooting him. That 
was your mistake.” 

I am completely dumbfounded. I do 
not even bother to listen to the final an- 
nouncement. I am a wreck. My mind is 
befuddled with an accumulation of sim- 
ple facts. My shirt is soaked through. I 
sink back exhausted and, with a feeble 
effort, turn off the radio. 

Next morning I am partially recov- 
ered. I come down to breakfast feeling 
fairly well, and guess what I see—a bowl 
of Krunchie Wunchies! 


The Public Memoirs of Private Zilch 


As ToLD To Pau R. Grirrtin, *46 


The army is wonderful; there’s no 
doubt about that! Look at the oppor- 
tunities for advancement one has! You 
go in at the bottom and go right to the 
front. ? 

Ill never forget the day I went to the 
Draft Board to volunteer. I stood in 
line for six hours, and nothing happened. 
Finally, I said to the fellow in front of 
me, “You know, I’ve been standing here 
all day, and nothing’s happened.” 

“So what?” he said, “I’ve been here 
two days, and I only came in to deliver 
a telegram.” 

One of the Draft Board members was 
my milkman. We exchanged greetings, 
and then he asked, “What’s your name?” 

“August Finklehauser.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Tll be nineteen in September.” 

“That’s what you think. This is May. 
In June you'll be in France, you'll be at 
the front in July, and that will be the last 
of August.” 


Then they gave me a physical. After 
the doctor was through, I turned to him 
and said, “Well, Doc, how do I stand?” 

“That’s what puzzles me!” he an- 
-swered. 

So they put me in IA. 

You should have seen the uniform they 
gave me! I turned around three times, 
and the shoes never moved! Those shoes 
were so heavy I could hardly move, so I 
turned to the guy next me, handed him 
five bucks, and said, “Here, if we get 
on the battlefield together, will you do 
me a favor?” 

“Sure,” he answered, “What is it?” 

“Tf I get shot,” I explained, “will you 
push me over?” 

The rest of the uniform was just as 
bad. The raincoat didn’t do anything 
to the rain but strain it. A few days 
later I passed an officer on the street. 
He went a few feet beyond me and then 
said, “Private! Didn’t you see this uni- 
form?” 
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I looked him over for a minute and 
then said. “What are you kickin’ about? 
Look what they gave me!” 


Soon I was in training camp. That 
camp was the coldest place [ve ever 
been. One morning it was seventeen 
below zero. The fellow in the next bunk 
said, “You know, I just came up from 
Georgia, and down there the heat was 
intense!” 


“You were lucky,” I growled. “Up 
here they don’t even put it in the bar- 
racks.” 

I got quite friendly with the fellow 
from Georgia, and once he told me that 
he had joined the army for three reasons: 
(1) he wanted to defend his country; 
(2) he wanted to build himself up 
physically; and (3) they came and got 
him. 

And the food we had there! After the 
first meal I knew why they called it 
“mess”. 


Once the fellow next to me asked, 
“What kind of pie is this?” 

“What's it taste like?” I asked. 

“Glue,” was the answer. 

“Then,” I replied, ‘it must be apple. 
The pumpkin tastes like soap.” _ 

Later that day I was standing out- 
side the supply warehouse when a 
sergeant came out. 

“Well, what do YOU want?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” was my snappy rejoinder. 

“Did you bring something to put it 
in?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied, “I didn’t think you’d 
have any left!” 

Then I got a week-end pass. I should 
have stayed in camp. What a town! I 
decided I'd like some sea food, so I went 
into a restaurant and said to a waiter, 
“Pardon me, but do you serve crabs 
here?” 


He looked at me and then said, “Sid- 
down; we ain’t fussy.” 


When the waiter came to take my 
order, I decided to take the best they 
had. 

“T’ll take the five-dollar dinner,” I 
said. 


“On white or rye?” asked. the waiter. 

As I was returning to camp that night, 
the sentry shouted, “Halt! Who goes 
there?” 


I kept on walking and said, “You 
wouldn’t recognize me, anyway. I’m new 
here.” 


Then I was sent overseas. Believe 
me, the food there was worse than it 
was in training camp. One day a new 
cook came to camp and asked, “Say, 
how long was your last cook with you?” 

“He was never with us,” I replied. 
“He was against us.” 


Soon I was at the front. There I stood, 
with shells screaming and exploding all 
around me, shaking with patriotism. I 
tried to find a tree to hide behind, but 
there weren’t enough for the officers. 


One night we were in the trenches 
when the Germans launched a counter- 
attack. The captain shouted. “Fire at 
will!” 

“Why should I?” I asked. “He never 
done nuthin’ to me!” 


After the war was over, we had to 
wait a long time to get shipped home. 
One day I went to see the major. 


“What’s holding up our return to the 
States?” I asked. 


“Well, you see, soldier,’ he replied, 
“we're having trouble getting ships.” 

“Yar?” I jeered. ‘Well, they didn’t 
have any trouble finding ships to bring 
us over here.” 

At the court-martial the Judge Advo- 
cate said, “Now, young man, you under- 
stand that under the regulations you 
are presumed to be innocent.” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered! “but then why 
all this effort to convict me?” 

In two years I get paroled. 
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Buddies 


SAMUEL Epstein, *46 


Lieutenant Chester Evans slumped 
comfortably on the wooden park bench 
and crossed his lank legs. The sun glowed 
warmly in the misty skies. The burgeon- 
ing buds of the maples and elms softened 
the outlines of the trees. Overhead an 
airplane droned like a blue-bottle. 

Nostalgia gripped the heutenant. Only 
the day before some buddies had gone 
from the separation center, where he 
himself now awaited release. Some of his 
comrades were on occupation duty in 
Germany, where the monotony of duty 
in the devastated country was broken 
only by periodic house-to-house raids. 
European cemeteries held more of his 
mates; there, too, today, the grass was 
young and green. 

Memories surged back, memories of 
foreign lands, sorrow and joy, loneliness 
and comradeship... . 

The day his outfit had shipped over- 
seas. That scene was indelibly branded 
on his mind, as if on a camera film. Early 
one morning in November, 1943, the 
loading of the troopship had been nearly 
completed. Evans watched from a deck 
as the endless line of soldiers moved out 
of the darkness of the wharf and into the 
faint light over the gangplank. Red Cross 
workers were handing out paper cups of 
coffee to troops preparing to board. A 
leaden depression seemed to smother the 
men. It was not dramatic, this marching 
off to war. 

About 5 A.M., the loading had been 
finished. As if at a signal several tug- 
boats appeared. In the darkness they 
were Just so many bobbing red and green 
lights. Slowly they hauled the transport 
out of its slip and into the roadstead, as 
ants might haul a dead dragonfly to 
their den. On either side of the vessel 
were evidences of a nation at war, ship- 


yards lit up by white flashes of welding 
torches; merchant ships, with sides rust- 
ed, creep up to their docks. A destroyer 
was pulling in the gray of its hull, melt- 
ing into the gray of the sky and the 
water. A few sailors were leaning on the 
rail to watch the transport shove its way 
through the water. 


By the time the vessel had reached the 
outer harbor, the east was red with the 
coming dawn. The tugs pulled in their 
hawsers and stood off. The ship throbbed 
as the engines were geared for full speed 
ahead. The first beams of sunlight sil- 
houetted the skyline of the city. Evans 
found himself talking to a soldier next to 
him. “You know it makes you feel queer, 
this.” The lieutenant’s mouth was dry, 
and his voice hoarse. Then the two lean- 
ed over the rail, silently peering at the 
horizon as the city’s outline faded. They 
were buddies. .. . 


During the first few months of 1944, 
Evans’ company was fighting in the 
wooded hills at Casino. Those days were 
blurred in the lieutenant’s mind, and out 
of the jumble of pain, cold, and noise, he 
could recall only a few incidents. - 

Always the artillery, either in the Nazi 
lines or the American, was booming, the 
deep tones sometimes mingled with the 
mechanical drumming of machine-gun 
fire or high-pitched rifle-fire. There was 
little sleep to be had, even when one was 
off duty. 

Sometimes the dawn broke fresh and 
clean over the dirt of the Italian hills. 
Other days the snow was so thick that 
the artillary had to slow up a while. 

Sunny Italy! Evans had read about it. 
A silly memory kept coming into his 
mind—the time he flunked a geography 
test because he forgot that catering to 
tourists was one of Italy’s most impor- 
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tant trades. “Well, he was right now. 
Sometimes he smiled as the cold bur- 
rowed into his feet. When the frigid wind 
let up, it was worse. The hard ground 
and the snow melted; he had to lie down 
in the mud and slush or go without sleep. 

A few times he had witnessed a dog- 
fight over the battlefield—a few-bits of 
aluminum shooting at one another in the 
clouds; once a plane came down in 
flames. They couldn’t tell whether it was 
Nazi, Yank, or British, as it was just a 
big blob of flames and smudged the clear 
sky with smoke. 

There were letters from home: “Ches- 
ter, we are very glad you are on the 
Italian front, where there is little fighting 
going on.” How could Evans write to 
them about the “88” or the casualties? 

Only the comradeship of his buddies 
made life bearable. When he was tired 
and cold, he wondered why he didn’t 
curse his fate. At times he worried that 
he might do something wrong or cow2d- 
ly. He only knew half of what he was 
doing. At such times buddies helped him 
over the rough places. 

The boy who gave Evans a candy bar, 
who gave him dry socks when he re- 
turned from a patrol with stockings full 
of mud, the one who shared his package 
from home—these were buddies. .. . 

In the summer of 1944, Evans’ outfit 
landed in Southern France. 

He remembered clearly D-day. His 
company had been put aboard a trans- 
port in Naples Harbor, and they had 
sailed two days to keep their rendezvous 
with the other units. Evans did not sleep 
during the early morning hours. Over- 
head stars shone in the black sky. The 
engines of the transport throbbed like a 
feverish pulse. There was a crash and a 
curse; some one had bumped into some 
equipment lying on the deck. 


Just before dawn, attack boats were 
lowered, and equipment and soldiers 
were transferred. As the first rays of the 
sun shot like arrows into the sky, the 
troops shoved off. Slowly the brilliance 
of the day snuffed out the light of the 
stars. The Riviera was a blotch of purple 
on the horizon about fifteen miles away. 
Sky and water were serenely peaceful. 

This quiet was broken soon by some 
naval units closer to the shore, which 
opened up a bombardment. The coast 
became smudged with red spurts and 
black smoke as shells landed on the 
shore. For a short time the soldiers in the 
assault boats could not hear each other 
shouting, the noise from the shelling was 
so loud. Then the firing stopped, and all 
that was left was smoke against the in- 
tense blue of the sky. : 

When the boats were about 100 yards 
from shore, some mortars opened up. 
The soldiers knew it would be no picnic; 
they pushed out of the boats and onto 
the beach. 

Evans didn’t get very far. A bullet hit 
his leg and knocked him down. One man 
in his platoon wormed his way over to 
the wounded officer. He tugged at Evans 
and slowly pulled him back to the water’s 
edge. The soldier raised his arm to sig- 
nal for a stretcher. Some German must 
have been waiting. A machine-gun bul- 
let cut into the man’s arm at the elbow. 

Evans found out later that the soldier 
had lost his arm. He wrote the man a 
letter saying how grateful and also how 
sorry he was. Inwardly the lieutenant 
cursed himself. He knew that it was easy 
to be sorry. But the soldier would under- 
stand; they were buddies. 

Now a drunk was tottering over to 
Evans’ bench. “Say, sojer, could you 
help a buddy, I’m in the dumps; a buddy 
—you know—”. 


GD) 
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THTTON ALS. 


Nordic ‘Poison 


Peace has settled as silently as fog. Not long ago men in ships of steel forged 
at Essen hunted men in ships of steel forged at Pittsburgh. Now, we who live on 
.the shore are forgetting the days when merchant ships were going down like metal 
ducks in a shooting gallery. 

How shall we record the saga of the men of the Merchant Marine? Shall we 
look to Hollywood? In motion pictures, the lives of sea men are a hodge-podge of 
men and blondes. Shall we remember them as pure, brave men sprouting angel 
wings? Let us do neither. 

Many are the actors in the drama of the sea. There is the boy seaman stand- 
ing alone on the South Station concourse with a big duffle-bag. Let us record the 
seaman in a black leather jacket who asked us the way to Scollay Square. (We 
were watching the bulletin boards telling of more steamers sunk.) Let us remem- 
ber also the sailor in the Copley Square Library taking notes from a book on elec- 
tricity. 

The story of the Merchant Marine is the story of gray steamer with rusty 
plates, clay pigeon on the open sea. It is the play with a “dramatis personae” 
miles long. 

One actor is the German Submarine Commander. In his blonde head is the 
brain which directs men, a brain which orders the firing of slick torpedoes.. A few 
days later, he writes exultantly of a kill. 

Another character in this drama is the pimple-faced boy who went down on 
his way to Murmansk. A month passes, and other American boys hear about it. 
Paled eyes grope for words; “Cheeze, only six weeks ago, I was talkin’ to him. . 
NOW scat 
An oiler on a food ship, who spent five days on a raft said, on being rescued, 
“To hell with this life. That’s the last time for me.” 

On the other hand, when an engineer landed in the United States after he had 
a ten-day ordeal in a life-boat, said nothing and was back for another trip in a few 
days.... 

... A seaman whose ship was blown out from under him three times was 
called a draft-dodger by a woman in a street-cay. 

Ships carrying slender three-inch guns fore and aft to fight off submarines; 
sitting on top of ten million pounds of TNT with German planes in the sky dron- 
ing like horse flies. Men on tankers disregarding “no smoking” orders. This is the 
Merchant Marine. 

A ship is sunk. At the insurance office, the manager dictates to a trim secre- 
tary long letters for the ship’s owners. Lawyers, wearing starched white shirts and 
men carrying tanned cowhide brief-cases, settle the financial side. . . . “How is 
Edith?” “And how about that torpedoed ship... .” Checks are made out; there 
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are parting words; and everything is over for the lawyers with clean, shaven faces. 

(Is it all over for the young coal-heaver’s three-year-old son, to whom father 
is a photograph, a piece of paper with gray and black shadows on it? Is everything 
over for the adolescent oiler’s mother, who dusts daily his gaudy-framed picture 
on a scarred old dresser?) 

We stand outside the newspaper office peering at the latest news bulletins. 
There a bold statement—33 merchant ships last month. (If that ship had not 
been torpedoed, it would have been thirty-two.) 

In the newspapers we read tonnage figures—so many tons last month, so 
many tons since December. It takes up one-eighth of a column and is surrounded 
by important-looking advertisements and pictures of movie actresses. 

This, then, is the essence of the Merchant Marine: seamen asking for the way 
to Scollay Square; lawyers wearing five-dollar neckties; young boys alone with 
heavy sea trunks; rusty ships; and pictures hanging on a wall in a slum flat; pic- 
tures dusted each day with loving care. 

Finally, it is the profound mystery of Nordic blonde hair capping murderous 
minds. 


The ‘Returning Veteran 


Now that the war is over and there is peace once again in the world, our 
soldiers are returning with a different outlook toward trials and tribulations. Some 
learned on the line of battle what pain, hunger, and sorrow meant, watching bud- 
dies die to protect the freedom and security of their loved ones. They know what 
it means to endure suffering. Seeing men die was not an easy experience. 

As a result, the returning soldier is more mature, prepared to go into the 
world with’a better understanding of difficulties he may encounter. He is healthier 
than the average man of his age before the war. These men do not want hero- 
worship or praise, but just want to settle down as citizens. Most of all, they want 
steady jobs with enough money to get along comfortably and live in security. 

The veteran would like to know if all his sacrifices were in vain. Will his son, 
after two decades, have to fight in an even greater conflict, or will the peace, which 
he fought to win, remain and be permanent? These and many similar questions 
are on the tongues of every serviceman. Some of these questions arise because of 
the attitude of our people and of the unreality of the meaning of war to the Ameri- 
can people. The soldier himself, returning from the line of battle, could not be- 
lieve that the war was so far away from the general public. He feels that the 
meaning of the war to the people of other countries is different, more realistic, than 
in our country. He could not believe the feeling of the American people was one of 
such indifference. It is possible that this feeling prevails because we were not 
actually bombed or attacked by the enemy and our country was not made a com- 
mon battleground. The veteran is uneasy because he thinks this feeling will result 
in his not being treated properly. 

Most of us perceive (through misconception) that the only thing the re- 
turning veteran wants is to come home to his mother’s apple pies and home-made 
cookies. We are being greatly misled if we believe this. The veteran wants to come 
home to a world of freedom, in which he can get a good job and live peacefully the 
rest of his life, so that his sons and daughters will not have to go to war again as 
he and his father had done. 
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Latin Downs Roslindale: 28-20 


January 3: Latin’s hoopsters started 
their “46 campaign off on the right foot 
by beating an obstinate Roslindale 
“five”, 28-20. 


It took the Latins some time to get 
over their opening game tightener; but 
when they got rolling, there was no stop- 
ping them. Sparked by Captain “Jim” 
O'Neill, the Purple and White quintet 
took a quick lead and were out in front 
all the way. The first half ended with 
B.L.S. out in front, 15-8. It seemed that 
our boys’ reluctance to shoot was over- 
come in the second half as successive 
goals by O’Neill and Martorano put the 
Latins ahead, 24-12. The third period 
featured B.L.S. on the defensive, starring 
“Jim” Savage with an all-star cast as 
“Rossie” tried to catch up. Final score: 
B.L.S.-28, “Rossie”’-20. And a good time 
was had by all. The Jayvees won, 17- 
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Latin Beats Charlestown: 31-20 


January 7: Playing their record game 
of the current season, their first at home, 
the Purple and White hoopsters kept 
themselves in the unbeaten column by 
beating Charlestown, 31-20. Only seven 
seconds elapsed between the opening 
jump and the first Latin score, as Mar- 
torano, who paced the field by scoring 
ten points for the afternoon, sank one. 
After that, the boys from B.L.S. really 
got hot, and as the half ended, they were 
out in front to the tune of 15-9. In the 
second half the Latins quickly ran the 
score to 24-10. But, in the last minutes 
of playing time, a sudden Charlestown 
scoring threat brought the count to 26- 
20. It was then that the Purple and 
White, led by Savage and Corman, put 
on a defensive showing typical of a 
“Steve” Patten quintet. Final score: 
B.L.S.—31, Charles—20. Jayvees won, 
15-10. 
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B. L.-S. Beats Eastie: 24-18 
January 11: On one of the longest 
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courts in the city, Latin humbled a fight- 
ing East Boston team to keep themselves 
unbeaten. The Purple and White five 
were really run ragged on that court. 
Led by “Joltin’ Jim” O’Neill, who was 
high man of the day with seven points, 
the Latins never failed to take advantage 
of a scoring opportunity. At last it seems 
that “Nat” Jones and “Jim” Savage have 
finally reached their peak. Without the 
topnotch playing of these lads, the Latins 
cannot feel that they are contending for 
a berth in the Tech Tourney. The hard 
games are yet to come. The Jayvees 


lost. 
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Tech-42; B. L. S.-18 


January 12: Coach Patten threw in all 
he had, but it still wasn’t enough to stop 
what is currently one of the hottest 
teams in the city, Boston Tech. The 
former M.A.H.S. boys packed the neces- 
sary stuff to give Bowling Green a good 
game, let alone B.L.S., as they delivered 
a 42-18 decision that was hard to take. 
The team, as a whole, went to pieces 
under the continued pounding of the 
Tech veterans, resulting in one of the 
worst beatings a Latin team has ever 


received. Only bright spot, the Jayvees 
won, 22-9. 
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Latin Bows to Commerce 


January 17: It was all Commerce at 
the Garden as B.L.S. bowed to an obvi- 
ously superior team 35-16. The first 
period ended with Commerce out in 
front, 11-4, the four points being regis- 
tered by Abrams and O'Neill. “Jim” 
Savage and “Art” Martorano combined 
to chalk up three more goals for Latin in 
the second period, and Commerce’s score 
mounted to 20. In the second half “Jim” 
O’Neill’s two foul shots plus goals by 


_Martorano and Savage ended Latin’s 


scoring for the day. * Final score: B.LS. 
-16, Commerce-34. 
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Latin Over Roxbury: 26-18 


January 21: It was B.L:S. all the way 
as the boys from Ave. Louis Pasteur 
made it four wins and two defeats thus 
far this season. The breaks were with 
Latin as “Dick” Vokey, who started at 
center, hit his stride in scoring six points. 
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“Art” Martorano was at his best, as were 
also “Jim” O’Neill and “Jim” Savage. 
The score at the end of the first period 
was 5-2 in our favor; at the end of the 
half the Purple and White were out 
front, 14-11. In the third period, how- 
ever, brilliant defensive playing held the 
boys from “Mamma” Memorial score- 


less. As a result, the final score read 
26-18. Our Jayvees scored an over- 
whelming victory, 14-10. 
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B. C. High Victor: 42-21 
January 24: In the Latin Gymnasium 


the Purple and White fell to defeat at 
the hands of B. C. High. The only high 
spot of the afternoon from Latin’s point 
of view was the brilliant play of “Gentle- 
man Jim” Savage and “Joltin Jim” 
O'Neill. 

The team rose to applaud as “Pat” 
Roche, a game guy and all-around good 
sport, scored his first basket of the sea- 
son. Although the Purple and White 
held the “Bee Cees” scoreless in the next 
period, the second half proved disastrous, 
Final Score: B.C.H.-42; B.L.S.-21. 

Our J.V’s fought valiantly but were 
downed, 22-18. 
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Latin 0— Trade 5 


With but a few practice sessions be- 
hind them, the Latin School hockey 
team opened its season against Trade at 
the Boston Arena. For the first two 
periods, Latin School, sparked by Capt. 
Gil Phinn, was the most offensive-mind- 
ed sextet to skate in Boston Conference 
circles in many a moon. They were con- 
tinually putting the slower Tradsters in- 
to the boards and onto the ice. In the 
second period especially, when Trade 
didn’t get off a shot towards our nets, 
the defensemen, “Checking Charlie” 
Connors and “Jolting Gene” Higgins, 
stood out like Sherman tanks. 

- Then came the third period debacle, 
and the “Black and Gold” punched four 
tallies past our thunderstruck goalie to 
add to their first-period freak goal. In 
this catastrophe of flying rubber, only 


“Lefty” Leahy, injured earlier in the 
game, retained the fighting form which 
gave the team its earlier class. 

Line-up: l.w. Phinn, c, Waldron, r.w. 
Leahy, I.d. Higgins, r.d. Conners, g. 
Barry. Subs.: Gagan, Sullivan, Terry, 
Quirk. 


Gallery Glimpses 

The third period wing-to-wing pass 
from Phinn to Leahy was a corker; too 
bad it didn’t register—‘“Charlie” Con- 
ners got a major penalty for a bruising 
forecheck, but this didn’t account for the 
two Trade casualties—Once again we 
must laud two spirited wings, “Gil” 
Phinn and “Lefty” (Me ate his Wheat- 
ies) Leahy.—Goalie “Jack” Barry was 
great in the first period; it’s a shame he 
couldn’t keep it up—The “Purple and 
White’s” uniforms were the rave of the 
crowd. 
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Latin 1— Tech. 4 


Still handicapped by a lack of practice 
on ice, the boys from Avenue Louis Pas- 
teur made their second appearance at the 
St. Botolph Street rink. Starting very 
slowly in contrast to their previous out- 
ing, our team was content to sit back and 
wait for the breaks; and finally, at the 
seven-minute mark, one came. “Gil” 
Phinn, recovering from a vicious board 
check, seized a loose puck in mid-ice, 
deftly split the “Artisan” defense, and 
lifted the disc past the hapless netmind- 
er. Throughout the period, “Jack” Barry 
was superb as he turned aside several po- 
tential scores. The second period was 
similar to the first until the Tech wings 


were allowed to take open shots at our 
goal. Two of these attempts got past 
Barry, who was helpless. In the third 
period, the “Purple-and-White” fought 
valiantly to come back, but the experi- 
enced Buff-and-Blue six stopped them 
while adding two points to their score. 

Lineup: r.w., Phinn; c., Stein; I.w., 
Leahy; r.d., Connors; I.d. Gagan. Subs: 
Waldron, Higgins, Crehan, Terry, Sul- 
livan, Alison, Quirk, White. 

* * * 

Captain Phinn appropriately scored 
our first goal of the season. He and Leahy 
again were the standouts: of the team. 
—The sieve-like defense was a pitiful 
sight —“Jim” Waldron was brilliant as 
he sparked the speedy second line. 


Track 


January 21: The B.LS. track team 
romped to victory in its first meet of the 
season in scoring 114.5 points as Tech 
collected 69.5; Trade, 61; and Dorchester, 
34. Field events for the meet had Latin 
with 47.5, Trade 26, Tech. 19.5, and Dor- 
chester 6. 


The meet produced a trio of double- 
winners, all from Latin School. “Mike” 
Mabry, 15-year-old football guard, won 
Class D hurdles and shotput; Phil Flah- 
erty took both the D high jump and 220; 
and “Bull” Dempsey, the team’s iron 
horse, copped the Class A-B 1000-yard 
run and shotput. 


“Dave” Gilbert had an easy time of it, 
winning the hurdles. “Joe” Rosen, fleet- 
footed member of Class IT, looked like a 
prospective Reggie champ as he roared 
across the tape to win the “C” 440. 
“Dick” Curran was at his usual best as 
he led the field in the ‘600’. All in all, 
it looks as if Coach Fitzgerald has one of 
the best track aggregations in many a 
season. 


Y.M.C.A. and Northeastern Meets—hd. 
Mention should be made of the noble 


efforts made by Latin’s representation at 
the larger meets of the year. “Davie” 
Gilbert placed third in the schoolboy 
hurdles at the Y.M.C.A. meet January 
19, while our Class A relay team was 
edged out by Cambridge Latin. 


The Northeastern Meet, held January 
26, was full of disappointments, with only 
one or two bright spots from the Latin 
point of view. “Davie” Gilbert tripped 
over a hurdle to lose his heat; “Dick” 
Curran was edged in the “600” and lost 
out in the time standings. Jack Demp- 
sey, though he ran a terrific race in the 
1000”, was also edged in the time stand- 
ings. 


The bright spot of the day was the per- 
formance of two youngsters in Class D— 
“Gerry” Diamond and “Larry” Sperber. 
Coach Fitzgerald should do wonders 
with these lads. 


The relay team lost through a mistake 
in strategy to Somerville. Although 
Latin did not score in these meets, the 
team promises to make a better showing 
at the State Meet. 
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On Monday morning, December 3, 
1945, the Boston Latin School Debating 
Society engaged in a lively discussion 
with Brookline High School on the sub- 
ject “Resolved: That the United States 
Can Bring Democracy to Japan.” The 
speakers for Latin included Robert 
Haley, George Mulhern, John Rexine, 
and Robert Pfau. Both sides put up a 
stiff battle, and the judges, after some 
deliberation, adjudged Latin the winner. 

* * * 

Three Latin School boys, Robert 
Barth (303), Melvin C. Shefftz (118) 
and Ernest Kruhmin (118) were named 
city winners in the William Randolph 
Hearst History Contest held Friday 
morning, December 7, 1945. They were 
pesented with a $25 Victory Bond at a 
radio broadcast over Station WMEX, 


Tuesday morning, December 18. 
* * * 


Coach Charles Fitzgerald is not coach- 
ing hockey this year, the task having 
been taken over by our new Assistant 
Coach, Mr. Swenson. Mr. Fitzgerald is 
devoting his time to turning out a 
champion track team. He is also teach- 
ing French again in Room 120 after too 
long an absence. Our best wishes to the 
hockey and track teams and congratula- 
tions to those boys being taught French 
in Room 120. 


* * * 


The Latin School Debating Society, 


under the direction of Dr. John E. Col- 
lins, presented the first Junior Town 
Meeting of the year on December 14. 
The discussion was concerned once more 
with the question “Can We Bring De- 
mocracy to Japan!” John E. Rexine and 
Robert Haley spoke for the affirmative, 
and the speakers for the negative were 
George Mulhern and Robert Corcoran. 
A summary of the views of both sides 
was later given by Dr. Marnell. Dr. 
Collins directed the questions from the 


audience in the usual manner. 
* % * 


A feature of the morning was a group 
of piano selections by Robert Lindsay 
of Class I. 


* * * 


The Seniors voted to pay $2.50 more 
for their yearbook. <A bigger and bet- 
ter one, that will far surpass all other 
editions, will be the result. Clifford Ver- 
nick, Chairman of the Committee, has 
been busy for some time formulating 
plans with Mr. Dunn for a superb Liber 
Actorum. 


The boys of the lower classes are to 
be commended for the excellent job they 
are doing in subscribing to the Register. 
It is rumored that a new method exists 
for dealing with “slackers.” The Cir- 
culation Department has hired a band of 
ruthless, merciless henchmen, whose 
duty it is to see that all the boys sub- 
scribe. No wonder the little fellows 
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shudder when approached by these 
tough “hombres” who ask, “Have you 
bought the Register?” “Er’r, ah, huh, h” 

LSNoww hull? .5-BU rr se" 7 oer oube 
continued next issue.) 


* * * 


Christmas exercises were held Friday, 
December 21. The Charles W. Grinnell 
Memorial Scholarship was awarded to 
William Greeley. The exercises, as 
usual, were a joint production of the 
Orchestra, Glee Club, and Dramatic 
Society. 

The Glee Club had something new 
with an octet of ten men and a solo by 
a duet. 


The Dramatic Society presented an 
original play, written, directed and pro- 
duced by the talented Alvin Aronson of 
Class I. It dealt with the gripes of an 
American soldier on leave in Paris, who 
could not get home for ‘Christmas. 


The Orchestra, under the guidance of 
Mr. Trongone, delighted the audience 
with many appropriate selections. 

£ ® * 


Brendan MacGovern has been chosen 
to represent the Latin School in the 
American Legion’s annual High School 
Oratorial Contest. Good luck, Bren- 


dan! 
* * * 


Junior Achievement was welcomed to 
the Latin School on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 2. This organization, sponsored by 
leading business men, is aimed to train 
young people in management. Many 
opportunities for prospective business- 
men are offered. 


* * * 


After Public Declamation on Friday, 
January 11, Classes I, II and III were 
treated to the Dramatic Society’s pres- 
entation of the famous playwright, 
George S. Kaufman’s one-act comedy, 
entitled “Still Alarm.” It was a satire 
on calmness in a crisis. The skit was 


_ Miller, 


thoroughly enjoyed. The Dramatic 
Society intends to present several other ~ 
short comedies The cast included 
“Bob” Crowley, “Jim” Sullivan, Paul 
and Alvin Aronson. “Still 
Alarm” was produced and staged. by the 
last-named “eager beaver.” , 


* * * 


The Latin School welcomes back Mr. 
Ralph Taylor of the English Depart 
ment. 


* * * 


The Stamp Club has again been form- 
ed. During the war years the organiza- 
tion was disbanded, but is now function- 
ing under Mr. McGuffin. It concerns 
itself with new stamp issues and the ar- 
rangement of stamps for exhibition. 
There is opportunity for exchanges 
among members. Meetings are held al- 
ternate Mondays in Room 332. The of- 
ficers are Ralph F. Goldman (303), 
President; Frank J. Realini (334), Vice- 
President; Robert M. Levenson (306), 
Secretary; Robert E. Ricles (334), 
Treasurer. 


* + + 


Another new organization is the 
Science Club, with meetings on alternate 
Thursdays in Room 312. Membership 
is restricted to boys of Classes I and II 
taking Physics and Chemistry. The aim 
is to provide information on both the 
basic principles and modern application 
of science. At the first meeting a dem- 
onstration of the making of simple syn- 
thetic rubber was given. On the agenda 
for future meetings are discussions of 
plastics, radio circuits, gases, and explo- 
sives used in chemical warfare, and dis- 
coveries in science. Sound films will be 
shown. Officers are Morton D. Gold- 
berg (302), President; Samuel I. Ep- 
stein (334), Vice-President; Bernard 
Herzog (306), Secretary; Leonard I. 
Finkelstein (306), Treasurer. This or- 
ganization is directed by Mr. Wales. 
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Alum Notes 


ARNOLD J. Bann, *46 


This is the first peace-time New Year 
in a long, long time. With the advent 
of peace, Latin School boys look forward 
to college and peace-time occupations. 
The time for decision comes sooner than 
when a boy looked forward to entering 
the Services. Yet, many are still in the 
Service. 

Thaddeus J. Krajewski, who was re- 
ported missing in action December, 
1944, has been reported killed. 

Major Everett J. Burlando, ’38, USAF, 
now member of American Military Mis- 
sion to Brazil, is the surviving brother of 
Major Robert Burlando, killed as prison- 
er of the Japs, and Lt. Charles Burlando, 
killed in a tank destroyer outfit in Ger- 
many. 

Lt. Herbert J. Gardner, 40, was killed 
last summer when his plane was struck 
by lightning. Before the war, when he 


attended Franklin and Marshall College, ~ 


he had been a prize winner many times 
and captain of the hockey team. 

Major John I. Fitzgerald, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the class of 36, a member of the 
famous First Division of the Marines, is 
now a patient at Chelsea Naval Hos- 
pital. He has been decorated four times. 

Colonel Arthur F. Collins, ’33, has 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. Collins, probably the most dec- 
orated alumnus, also wears the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star, the Silver Star, 
and the Air Medal. ; 

Lt. Francis R. Powers, °43, who has 
received the DFC and the Air Medal 
with several clusters, in the 15th Air 
Force in Italy, is now at Harvard. 

Lt. James L. Cowen, °43, and Lt. 
Thomas R. Monahan, 43, graduated 
from the same class at Latin School, the 
same class at Navigators’ school, were 
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assigned to the same squadron in the 
8th Air Force, and are now both out of 
the Service. Both have Air Medals with 
Oak Leaf’ clusters. Cowen is now at 
Harvard and Monahan at the University 
of Michigan. 


Lt. Robert W.:Corson, *41, was in 
charge of production at the Naval Am- 
munition Depot in Hingham. . 

Major Julian M. Sobin, ’°37, former 
theater censor, has received the Legion 
of Merit from Lt. General R. A. Wheeler, 
India-Burma Commander, for exhibiting 
unusual tact, ability, and energy. 

Major Warren Farr, ’23, of Dorchester, 
is presiding over the War Crimes Trial 
at Nuremberg, Germany, in the position 
of Chief Prosecutor. 

Sgt. Walter I. Ackerman, °43, better 
known as-the “Bat”, is awaiting dis- 
charge at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 

Harvey T. Greenbaum, -’43, Radio 
Technician, U.S. N. 

Laurence K. Redgate, ’41, Naval Avia- 
tion, was a former Latin School football 
star. 

Hector T. McBournie, ’38, and John P. 
O’Connor, *44, and James H. Brennan, 
"43, all ex-GI’s, will enter college in 
March. 

William F. Hennessey, *43, has been 
graduated from the Army Japanese 
school, and will serve as interpreter in 
Japan. This Hennessey is No. 1 of the 
two William Francis Hennesseys. 

Leon N. Hurvitz, ’40, has been gradu- 
ated from Japanese school and is sery- 
ing as Lieutenant in the AMGOT, in 
Japan. At Latin School, Hurvitz was 
one of the best classical scholars, win- 
ning many prizes at graduation. 

S/Sgt. Robert Iannessa has _ been 
awarded the Silver Star Medal for heroic 
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action in France. He received the Purple 
Heart in °41. 

Major Wilfred L. O’Leary, forme 
teacher at Latin School, has been named 
Director of Administration and Services 
at Fort Worth Army Air Field, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Major Thomas G. Goodwin, 08, Air 


- Force. 


Lt. Col. Myron S. Silbert, 
termaster Corps. 

Capt. Walter B. Ciani, ’23, Medical 
Corps. 

Lt. Kelso H. Sutton, ’25, Signal Corps. 

Maj. Nathan B. Epstein, ’27. 

Maj. Paul M. Zoll, ’32, Medical Corps. 

Lt. Col. Benjamin C. Bowker, °33 

Maj. William T. Cloney, Jr., 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Abraham Wolbarsht, ’33, Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Lt. Col. E. Chalmers, ’30, Civil Affairs. 

Lt. John E. Brassil, *33, Air Corps. 

Capt. Elliot Bresnick, °34, Medical 
Corps. 

Pfc. Milton N. Cikins, *40,-Air Force. 

Lt. Walter J. Fader, ’39, Air Force. 

Pfe. Robert A. Kagan, °41, Sig. Corps. 

Cpl. George P. Dateo, Jr., °42, Med. 
Corps. 

S1/c Kevin F. MacGovern, °43, Radio 
Maintenance. 

S L/c Paul D. Krensky, ’44, U. S. N. 

Lt. Comm. George M. Noss, ’29 

Capt. Donald M. Sullivan, ’29. 

Lt. Col. Richard Mcguire, ’31. 

Sgt. C. George Anastos, °34, Ord. 
Dept., Air Force. 

Lt. Richard O. Ulin, 
Gunnery Officer. 

Ist Lt. Norman M. Wallack, Signal 
Corps. 

In addition to the Latin School mas- 
ters who have served in the armed forces, 


20, Quar- 


233; 


34, Aviation 


several have aided the war effort in vari- 
ous other capacities. Dr. Callanan and 
Mr. Lucey have been awarded medals 
for their service on Draft Boards. 

Dr. Marnell has directed a parody of 
the play, “George Apley Comes Back” 
at a meeting of the Clover Club held in 
honor of the author of the play, J. J. 
Marquand. 

Donald J. Burns, *45, has entered the 
Paulist seminary at Baltimore.to study 
for the Paulist Juniorate. Burns form- 
erly attended MILT. 

Louis H. Bauer, ’05, has been re-elect- 
ed for the sixth time as of the House 
of Delegates, Medical Society of the 
State of New York. 

Dexter Perkins, ’05, of the Univ. of 
Rochester faculty, has gone to England 
to give the first lectures at St. Johns 
College, Cambridge University, under a 
new foundation, which will bring to the 
University each year a well-known Am- 
erican historian. While abroad, he will 
make regular radio broadcasts to Am- 
erica every other Thursday evening on 
CBS at 8:00 P.M. Perkins has written 
a new book “United States in the Carib- 
bean.” 

Lenthall Wyman, ’07, has returned to 


‘North Carolina State College, where he 


is Professor of Forestry, after serving for 
a year and a half as Regional Lumber 
Adviser for the War Production Board. 
Gordon N. Ray, ’28, Ph.D., formerly 
an instructor in English at Harvard and 
lately Lieutenant in the U. 8. Navy, has 
edited the “Letters and Private Papers 
of William Makepeace Thackeray”. 
Collected and annotated with the assist- 
ance of Thackeray’s literary executrix, 
these papers reveal a good deal about 
the man which has hitherto been con- 
cealed from or overlooked by readers. 


[Sikes 
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Our Lords and —Ntasters 


Mr. Thomas Sheehan. . . . Teaches English in Rm. 
220. . . . Born in Milford, February |, 1888... . 
Graduated from Wayland (Mass.) H. S. . . At 
Clark University was active in debating. . .. Re- 
ceived A.B., '09. . . . After college, did statistical 
work in N. Y. C. for two years. . . . Taught physics 
at Penn State, I91 1-15... . From 1915-17, taught 
English at University of Maine. . . . Did special 
work in Passaic, N. J. in coordinating industrial and 
educational activities in School Department, 1917- 
18... . Held an assistant professorship in English 
ARTS a9 1Ge123.4.05--. came to.B.L.S; in. '23.°..5.. 
Married; has two children. . . . Hobbies: Garden- 
ing, contract bridge, reading. . . . Of the Latin 


School boy he says, "They are just as good as when 
| came here, some opinions to the contrary not- 
withstanding." 


Mr. Irving Geller. . . . Teaches English in 232.... 
Born in Boston. . . . Attended Roxbury Memorial. 
. . » Graduated '37. ... While there, participated 
in Photography, Dramatics, Chess. . . . A.B. North- 
eastern, '42. . . . Ed.M., Boston Teachers’ College, 
"43... . While at Northeastern was on the ''News’’ 
. ... Lives in Roxbury. . . . Married. . . . One 
son. . . . Hobbies: Chess and Photography. .. . 
Taught at Oliver Wendell Holmes before coming 
to Latin School in '45.... Believes Latin School is 
weighed down with tradition; boys are submissive. 
However, he likes them. 


Mr. Francis Charles Carroll. . . . Head of Science 
Department. . . . Teaches in Room 312. ... Born 
in Boston... . Attended B. C. High. ... Graduated 
2 lpie ease AcDaee and “ALM. 2OUtrOMmy Bs* Geiss cr 
Participated in Track. . . . Resides in Dorchester. 
. Married. . . . Two daughters, one son. . 
Has usual advice to give to pupils:". . . . Says 
"Latin school boys are the best | have ever taught. 
They are also the only boys | have ever taught." 
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Dec. 3: Lay down those pencils, indus- 
trialists, and listen to the woes of the 
Class of 1946. The manner in which 
things are going has prompted the 
office to prepare for 193 “P. G.’s” in 
1946 and 1947. Yes, indeed, the slogan 
no longer reads “Join the service and 
see the world.” It now reads “Join 
the service; it’s the only way you'll get 
into college, bud.” 

Dec. 4: 

The year drags on through storm and 
strife; 

The past six years were a battle for life. 

We've worked and toiled in an effort 
for knowledge, 

But we're forgotten souls when it 
comes to college. 

It’s true that vets should get the break, 

But what of grads whom the college 
won't take? 

Stop! Look! Listen! you men with the 
reins, 

Before it’s too late, you’d better take 
pains; 


Our country will need us as the years 


go by, 
So open your gates and give us a try. 

Dec. 5: Flash! All boys must wear uni- 
forms for Phizz Ed beginning Dec. 6. 
Boys who wish to take showers will be 
dismissed a full 30 seconds before the 
bell rings (it can be done in Latin 
School) . 

Dec. 6: The Modern History Club will 
meet on Friday. Macbeth’s march 
through West Roxbury will be the 

(Heh, heh, you’d 


topic of discussion. 


be surprised, friend; you'd be sur- 
prised.) 

Dec. 7: It’s Friday at last. Your R.R.R. 

has been given the honor and privilege 
of furnishing Sir Lee with chocolate 
peppermints for the remainder of the 
school year. 
(If Yours Truly is a good boy, he'll be 
allowed to lick the wrappers: that’s a 
promise from the man behind the big 
desk.) 

Dec. 10: It’s truly an inspiring sight— 
drill officers handling Phizz. Ed. It’s 
wonderful to watch brawny captains 
and lieutenants leaning untiringly 
against a poor defenseless wall or radi- 
ator as they cry out commands to the 
tempo of “Ill Be Glad When You're 
Dead, You Rascal You.” (If the shoe 
fits, wear it.) 

Dec. 11: Your R.R.R. crawled into his 
locker today. Too many tests and too 
little studying. 

Dec. 12: 12 days to Christmas. . . . The 
Dramatics Club plans to present a re- 
vised version of “Hamlet”. The new 
presentation is to be modernized and 
given the title “Ophelia Faces Life.” 
Good luck, Dramatics Club. 

Dec. 13: The Chess Club met in Room 
206. A scrimmage was held for the con- 
test with Brookline High School... . 
Your R.R.R. has finally found one club 
that refuses to start its meetings with- 
out him. You guessed it; he owns the 
chess set. 

Dec. 14: Are you wet when you step out 
of a shower? Are you tired when you. 
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don’t sleep for 48 hours? If you don’t 
eat for two days, do the pangs of hun- 
ger begin to gnaw? Good! The Ad- 
vertising Staff of the Register wants 
you. ... (Flee, on feathered foot, to 
Room 228.) 


Dec. 17: The Literary Club met today. 
All members were informed of the 
necessity of paying dues promptly. 
(O, to be a frog, my lads, and live aloof 

from care! 
O, not to let ’em rope ya, and remain a 
millionaire.) 
Adapted from Theocritus 


Dec. 18: According to Official Comuni- 
que 1742AQ, Classes I, II, and III wilt 
go to the Hall on Friday for Christmas 
exercises. Ye Old “Juvenalian” (Go 
ahead, I dare you) has two $5 seats on 
the aisle. 


Dec. 19: French Club met today at 2:20 
P.M. Selections from ‘“Topaze” were 
read. Attendance was limited to regu- 
lar members and any one with money 
enough to pay dues. 


Dec. 20: No School; (just for a change! 
Aw, shucks!) What did I do today? 
It’s none of your business. Your R.R. 
R. was working on his own time. All 
day. 


Dec. 21: Classes I, II, and III went to 
the Hall. The Dramatics Club pre- 
ented an inspiring 3-act drama. Hale 
and farewell ’til Jan. 2, 1946. 

Dec. 24 to Jan. 2: Christmas Vacation; 
Your R.R.R. wiped a large, moist tear 
from his eye as he realized that this 
would be his last Christmas Vacation 
at old B.LS. 

Jan. 4: The third lunch bell is to be 
ignored from now on. Bells, Bells, 
Bells! The ringing and the dinging of 
the bells, bells, bells... . What’s in a 
bell? The end of a period by any other 
name would sound as sweet. (Any- 
how, who ever eats lunch during the 
lunch period? Hmmmmmm?) 


Jan.7: The Bowling Club scored a direct 
hit last Saturday evening as it nosed 
out “Schopenhauer Pencil Sharpeners 
Union” by 15 points. Carry on, men. 


Jan. 8: Classes I and II will go to the 
Hall for public declamation on Friday 
for the first time since school started in 
September. The Music Appreciation 
Club hears Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony on the “B flat” bassoon with an 
obligato by the “E sharp” harmonica. 
A great performance. 

Jan. 9: The Pepsi-Cola Co. is issuing 
scholarships - to various colleges 
throughout the country. The scholar- 
ships are to go to the boys most likely 
to succeed. For further information, 
send in 25 bottle-caps and your signa- 
ture on a letter, stating that you gargle 
with Pepsi at least twice a day. 

Jan. 10: ... Yearbook payments due be- 
fore February 1. Attention, candidates 
for B. C. in February! prepare to meet 
the test. 

Jan. 11: Report Cards! (The futility of 
it all.) ; 

Jan. 14: A loud cheer for Mr. Swenson! 
During seventeen years of lowly life, 
Ye Old R.R.R. never knew why he 
should drink water—Now he knows! 
—To keep from becoming thirsty. 
(Knowledge is a wonderful thing.) 

Jan. 15: Members of Class I heard about 
their chances of going to the Univer- 
sity of North Overshoe. Three hun- 
dred high schools grads will be accept- 
ed. Two hundred of these will be sons 
of North Overshoe Alumni; the re- 
maining one hundred will consist of 
students south of the Cape of Good 
Hope and west of the Canary Islands. 
(Don’t give up, men. U.N.O. is still 
looking for a good plumber to watch 
over the “dorms.’’) 

Jan. 18: There is a rumor that the Sixth 
Classmen are plotting a revolution. 
Confidentially, Ye Olde Utopian 
wouldn’t mind a bit of excitement. The 
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Register could then fulfill its ambition 
to put out an “extra.” 


Jan. 21: The snowstorm today caused 
members of B.L.S. to wander in at all 
hours. (Just like a sportsman’s club.) 
School should have been called off! 


Jan. 22: Things were back to normal. In 
fact, things were so normal that your 
R.R.R. failed three tests. 


Jan. 23: Marks close Friday.—Heah! 
Heah! All candidates for Boston Col- 
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lege have been accepted—B.LS. is on 
top again. é , 

Jan. 24: Well, ‘“‘studenten,” another 
month is over, and Ye Olde R.R.R. is 
ready to return his typewriter to the 
pawnshop and dream of better things 
to come. 

Jan. 25: Somebody threw a bucket of 
water out of a window at 15 Beacon 
Street. The window-pane didn’t dry 
until eight o’clock. Result: School!— 

Auf wiederschen, bub. 
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